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ABSTRACT 


„-i  series  of  recent  events  indicate 
that  the  correlation  of  domestic  forces 
has  been  turning  against  the  Soviet 
military.  This  has  been  reflected  in  an 
unprecedented,  wide-scale  press  assault 
on  the  Soviet  military;  linked  with  the 
criticism  are  signs  that  the  economic 
aspects  of  national  security  are  being 
pushed  to  the  forefront. 
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INTRODUCTION 


To  those  following  the  Soviet  press  closely,  Mikhail  Gorbachev's 
i  recent  announcement  of  a  500,000-man  cut  in  the  Soviet  Army  and  his 

pledge  to  cut  defense  spending  by  14.2  percent  were  not  wholly 
unexpected.  In  fact,  the  announcements  marked  a  turning  point  in  a 
steady,  unmistakable  press  campaign,  which,  although  not  of  the 
*  traditional  Soviet  style,  included  many  telltale  elements.  Through  the 

many  official  pronouncements ,  debates,  and  ostensibly  random  letters  to 
the  editor,  one  theme  stood  out  in  bold  relief:  the  correlation  of 
domestic  forces  has  been  turning  against  the  Soviet  military.  This  is 
linked  to  the  onset  in  1988  of  glasnost'  in  the  foreign  policy  sphere  in 
which  many  past  policies  are  being  criticized  for  the  first  time. 

Although  the  present  "new  thinking"  line  had  been  developing 
throughout  1986-87,  two  events  in  July  1988  marked  a  clear  intensifica¬ 
tion  and  elaboration  of  the  new  assault  on  the  position  of  the  military 
in  Soviet  foreign  policy.  First  there  was  the  appearance  of  a  key 
article,  "The  Soviet  Union  in  a  Changing  World,”  by  A.  Izyumov  and  V. 
Kortunov  in  the  journal  Mezhdunarodnaya  zhizn'  (hereafter,  International 
Affairs) .  Then  there  was  a  speech  by  Foreign  Minister  E.  Shevardnadze 
during  a  closed-door  "scientific -practical"  conference  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  July  25-27,  1988,  later  published  in  the  same 
journal.  Since  then,  the  new  line  has  been  further  developed  and  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  in  the  Soviet  press,  and  particularly  in 
International  Affairs.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  journal,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  become  a  vanguard 
of  the  "new  thinking." 

This  paper  will  examine  the  two  events  described  above  and  the 
press  campaign  that  followed  in  the  latter  part  of  1988  and  early 
1989.  Specifically,  the  attempt  is  one  of  analyzing  the  tenets  of  the 
"new  thinking"  as  they  relate  to  the  Soviet  military  and  its  traditional 
positions.  In  so  doing,  the  strategy,  aims,  and  tactics  of  its 
proponents  are  ict^^ely  explained  as  well.  The  paper  will  then  describe 
how  the  military,  especially  as  their  views  are  reflected  in  the 
military  press,  has  responded  to  the  "new  thinking"  challenge  and  to 
some  of  the  events  that  have  accompanied  it. 

In  essence,  the  "new  thinking"  lifts  nonmilitary  factors  of 
national  security  to  the  forefront.  In  particular,  the  importance  of  a 
strong  Soviet  economy  and  political  means  of  attaining  objectives  are 
emphasized.  Oppositely,  the  utility  of  military  power  has  clearly  come 
(  into  question.  These  conclusions  have  potentially  serious  implications 

for  future  Soviet  policy,  especially  in  the  Third  World.  There  is  now  a 
perception  that  Soviet  military  presence  in  many  cases  had  only  a 
temporary  effect,  as  economic  and  scientific- technical  needs  ultimately 
►  brought  developing  nations  into  the  Western  orbit. 

Beyond  these  larger  issues  related  to  the  downgraded  position  of 
the  military  in  Soviet  foreign  policy,  the  military  finds  itself  the 
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target  of  lesser  attacks  related  to  secrecy,  first-ever  revelations 
about  a  Soviet  military- industrial  complex,  institutional  attempts  to 
assert  control  over  the  military  and  weaken  its  influence  in  formulation 
of  security  policy,  conversion  of  war  industries,  and  denigration  of 
past  military  performance.  Attending  these  press  trends  are  other  signs 
of  declining  prestige  of  the  military,  including:  (a)  an  unfolding 
debate  about  possibly  curtailing  the  draft  and  restructuring  the  Army; 

(b)  new  admissions  related  to  internal  military  problems  such  as 
bullying,  poor  living  standards  for  soldiers'  families,  interethnic 
friction,  and  others;  (c)  an  increasingly  visible  civil-military 
conflict  over  various  cultural-historical  issues;  and  (d)  a  widespread 
boycott  of  military  science  courses  by  college  students  recently,  among 
others.  These  developments  will  also  be  briefly  assessed. 

THE  IZYUMOV - KORTUNOV  ARTICLE 

Turning  to  the  Izyumov-Kortunov  article,  it  is  important  to 
identify  some  articles  associated  with  and  apparently  bearing  an 
influence  on  it.  Here  one  must  mention  three  articles  written  bv 
V.  Zhurkin,  S.  Karaganov,  and  the  same  V.  Kortunov  that  appeared  in  late 

1987  and  January  1988.  In  addition,  Izyumov  had  an  article  in  the  April 

1988  issue  of  International  Affairs  that  hinted  at  much  of  what  was 
forthcoming  in  the  July  article,  which  is  the  starting  point  of  this 
discussion. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Izyumov-Kortunov  article,  there  is  an 
arresting  overview  of  current  Soviet  evaluations  of  the  USSR  world 
position.  There  is  allusion  to  defeatism  in  some  circles,  which  are 
said  to  describe  the  USSR  as  no  more  than  a  "developing  country  with  an 
atom  bomb"  that  is  heading  for  second-rate  power  status.  The  criticism, 
they  say  plainly,  has  reached  the  point  of  self-flagellation. 

Rather  quickly  thereafter,  the  authors  move  to  what  is  likely  the 
central  conclusion  of  their  analysis:  they  allege  that  the  link  between 
the  economy  and  foreign  policy  has  long  been  ignored  by  Soviet  policy¬ 
makers  .  A  main  validation  of  this  reasoning  is  that  the  Soviet  economic 
decline  of  the  late  70s  and  early  80s  was  closely  correlated  with 
setbacks  in  foreign  policy.  Specifically,  the  West  is  credited  with 
having  exploited  the  economic  decline  to  "take  the  offensive  against  our 
positions  in  the  military,  political,  and  ideological  spheres."  Thus 
the  authors  assert  that  the  U.S.,  after  a  long-term  defensive  position, 
went  on  the  attack  by  utilizing  Soviet  economic  weakness.  The  key 
effort  here  was  in  "forcing  a  new  stage  in  the  arms  race." 

The  Soviets  have  traditionally  accused  the  U.S.  of  whipping  up  an 
arms  race  with  the  aim  of  acheiving  military  superiority.  However,  what 
is  new  in  this  formulation  is  that  the  U.S.  is  now  accused  of  forcing  an 
arms  race  that  will  bring  about  economic  exhaustion  of  the  USSR.  The 
more  serious  implication  underlying  it  is  that  countermeasures  are 
necessary . 
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Thus  an  "economic  exhaustion"  scheme  has  been  identified,  and  it 
has  been  noted  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  Soviet  press.  Its 
origins  can  be  traced  to  V.V.  Zhurkin  et  al . ,  who,  in  a  January 
Kommunist  artic  ,,  claimed  that  the  U.S.  is  trying  to  bring  about  "the 
economic  exhc  ...tion  of  socialism  in  the  arms  race  process,  in  particular 
by  means  of  foisting  onto  socialism  innumerable  military 
expenditures."  Izyumov  and  Kortunov  cite  this  article  on  this  point. ^ 

Izyumov  and  Kortunov  mention  National  Security  Directive  No.  75  to 
support  their  contention  that  the  U.S.  attempts  to  force  massive 
military  expenditures  on  the  USSR.  Thus,  in  their  words,  the  U.S.  goal 
would  be  "achieved  by  the  ’competitive  strategy'  that  envisions  imposing 
an  intensive  arras  race  on  the  USSR  in  a  maximum  number  of  directions." 
This  also  matches  the  Zhurkin  line,  which  also  described  a  U.S.  plan  to 
force  an  arms  race  "in  a  maximum  number  of  directions"  and  identified 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  as  part  of  the  effort.  One 
should  note  that  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  probably  provided  the 
impetus  for  these  writings.  Most  recently  he  accused  the  U.S.  of  using 
SDI  to  tire  out  the  USSR  economically  in  his  Murmansk  speech  (October  1, 
1987)  ,  and  the  whole  economic  exhaustion  hypothesis  is  evident  in  his 
1987  book  on  perestroika. 

Just  as  the  U.S.  is  seen  to  be  drawing  the  USSR  into  the  arms  race, 
so  it  is  accused  of  pulling  the  Soviets  into  Third  World 
entanglements.  Once  again,  consistent  with  the  earlier  series  of 
articles,  the  "new  thinking"  proponents  see  attempts  at  "dragging  our 
country  into  a  broad  geopolitical  rivalry  with  the  U.S."  The  Zhurkin 
team  perceived  this  as  a  component  of  the  overall  economic  exhaustion 
plan,  wherein  the  U.S.  stirs  up  regional  conflicts  "with  the  aim  of 
intensifying  the  involvement  of  the  USSR  and  other  socialist  nations" 
and  forces  the  USSR  to  "disperse  its  resources  in  many  directions," 
which  in  turn  arouses  anti-Sovietism  and  internationally  isolates  the 
USSR  onto  the  path  of  economic  autarky. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  Third  World,  interestingly,  is  rather 
favorably  contrasted  with  its  Soviet  counterpart.  The  U.S.  is  credited 
with  having  a  policy  based  on  khozraschet  (i.e.,  self-financing,  a  much- 
sought  element  in  present  Soviet  economic  reform  attempts)  in  that 
profits  from  U.S.  corporate  holdings,  supposedly,  more  than  cover  the 
expense  of  U.S.  military  operations  in  regional  conflicts.  Thus, 
considering  its  "cost  effectiveness",  the  " low- intensity  campaign"  has 
become  quite  popular  with  American  leaders,  they  conclude.  They  note 
the  favorable  (from  a  U.S.  perspective)  situation  in  Afghanistan,  where 
the  U.S.  had  been  spending  less  than  a  billion  dollars  annually  versus 
the  Soviets'  5  billion  rubles;  as  elsewhere  during  the  80s,  they  remark, 
the  USSR  finds  itself  in  the  unfavorable  position  of  protecting  the 
status  quo,  as  the  U.S.  had  done  in  the  60s  and  70s. 

Soviet  aid  is  always  of  the  "planned  loss"  type,  they  complain. 
Soviet  Third  World  aid  is  also  called  inflexible,  and  the  "gigantomania" 
(i.e.,  the  preponderance  of  huge,  long-term  projects  that  are  ultimately 
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unprofitable)  is  also  under  attack.  And  so,  the  Soviets  end  up  footing 
the  bill  for  regional  stability  while  the  U.S.  takes  the  profits,  as  in 
Angola,  v1  ere  Cuban  troops  (backed  by  huge  Soviet  financial  outlays) 
defend  U.S.  oil  company  holdings  against  UNITA  bands.  The  choice  to 
specifically  cite  the  Angola  situation,  which  is  plainly  called  absurd, 
underscores  the  authors'  contention  that  the  concepts  of  economic 
interests  and  influence  have  long  been  ignored. 

Inveighing  against  the  overwhelmingly  military  character  or  Soviet 
Third  World  aid  as  well,  the  two  academicians  plainly  admit  that  once  a 
pro-Soviet  regime  has  consolidated  its  control,  it  approaches  the 
Western  nations  for  economic  aid.  Thus,  Soviet  Third  World  aid  has  had 
only  a  short-term  effect  and  has  been  unprofitable  both  financially  and 
influence-wise.  Notably,  Ethiopia,  Mozambique,  and  Angola  are 
mentioned  in  this  context.  The  suggestion  is  that  Soviet  military  aid 
or  presence  in  these  countries  was  an  illusory  foreign  policy  gain  and 
in  fact  ultimately  only  led  to  a  weakening  of  the  overall  Soviet  world 
position. 

In  other  words,  the  new  formulation  is  that  in  many  cases  Soviet 
economic  power  and  scientific  -  technical  expertise  has  not  been  up  to  the 
tasks  of  peacetime,  such  as  rebuilding  war- torn  nations.  While  Soviet 
military  power  had  been  effective  in  establishing  political  influence 
during  the  initial  armed  conflict  phase,  its  effect  was  ultimately 
negated  as  the  tasks  of  reconstruction  and  development  came  to  the 
forefront . 

Izyumov  and  Kortunov  also  observe  that,  according  to  international 
statistics,  the  USSR  spends  1.4  percent  of  its  GNP  in  all  types  of  aid 
to  the  developing  countries,  while  the  corresponding  U.S.  figure  is 
0.3  percent.  The  authors  conclude  that  this  is  indicative  of  a  "much 
heavier  burden"  for  the  USSR.  Moreover  the  U.S.  is  said  to  be  far 
more  successful  now  at  convincing  leaders  of  the  developing  nations  that 
the  socialist  economic  model  is  inferior,  that  Soviet  help  has  a 
political  "catch",  and  that  it  is  of  a  low  scientif Lc- technical  level. 

Thus  by  a  whole  series  of  parameters  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  compete  with 
the  Western  countries  in  the  "third  world".  Under  these 
conditions,  direct  or  indirect  involvement  in  "low- 
intensity  conflicts"  and  attempts  to  create  new 
opportunities  for  influence  by  raising  the  level  of 
mobility  of  our  armed  forces  can  only  exacerbate  existing 
difficulties . 


In  identifying  a  clear  "economization"  of  international  relations, 
the  authors  sharply  disparage  some  orthodox  concepts  of  military  power 
itself.  First  and  foremost,  they  question  the  old  equation  of  military 
might  automatically  equaling  political  power  and  influence.  In  fact, 
another  article,  notably  anonymous,  in  the  same  issue  of  International 
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Affairs  goes  much  further:  "And  it  is  simply  naive  to  suppose  that 
military  strength  can  automatically  be  transformed  into  political  power 
and  influence"  and  "here  we  have  oversimplified  far  too  much,  and  have 
unwittingly  become  prisoners  of  collective  miscalculations." 

Those  who  historically  had  been  oblivious  to  the  link  between 
Soviet  foreign  policy  and  economy  are  pardoned  because  indeed  the  two 
had  historically  not  always  seemed  to  parallel  each  other.  In  surveying 
the  history  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  they  confirm  that,  despite 
relative  economic  weakness,  the  USSR  had  long  had  an  active  and 
offensive  foreign  policy,  the  successes  of  which  were  essentially  based 
on  noneconomic  factors.  And  thus  the  authors  give  due  respect  to  the 
Soviet  military  power  that  was  the  sole  element  by  which  they  were  able 
to  compete  effectively  with  the  West.  They  impart  that  it  was  the 
attainment  of  military  parity  with  the  U.S.  that  compelled  it  to  reckon 
with  Soviet  foreign  policy  interests.  Such  an  admission,  that  the  USSR 
had  competed  essentially  on  the  basis  of  military  strength,  is 
unusual.  The  disparity  between  military  and  economic  power,  however, 
ultimately  began  to  have  a  negative  impact.  "Beginning  approximately  in 
the  mid-70s,  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  slow  the  pace  of  its  economic 
growth  more  noticeably."  For  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  the 
Soviet  economy  began  to  lag  behind  the  American  in  rate  of  growth. 

And  the  economic  slide  at  last  began  to  be  reflected  in  the 
military  sphere.  Economic  stagnation  and  a  slowdown  in  scientific- 
technological  progress  finally  halted  the  impact  of  the  noneconomic 
factors  that  had  previously  furthered  Soviet  foreign  policy 
objectives.  "Thus,  according  to  NATO  experts,  who  are  scarcely  inclined 
to  understating  Soviet  military  power,  by  the  mid-1980s  the  USSR  was  at 
the  U.S.  level  in  only  5  of  20  basic  types  of  military  technology." 

From  the  mid-1970s  onward,  the  authors  contend,  the  USSR 
experienced  a  declining  rate  of  political  return  from  military 
investments.  Moreover,  the  buildup  of  Soviet  forces  led  to  an  overall 
weakening  of  the  Soviet  position  in  the  world.  As  an  example,  the 
situation  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  1970s  and  in  the  early  1980s  is 
described: 

Never  had  the  the  military  balance  in  Europe  been  so 
favorable  for  the  USSR  and  its  allies  as  at  the  start  of 
the  current  decade.  However,  it  was  precisely  in  this 
period  that  our  European  position  began  to  weaken,  the 
most  important  political  initiatives  began  to  'misfire', 

-jiad  avici-Soviet  and  conservative  elements  in  Western 
Europe  grew. 
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The  Soviet  military  buildup  also  led  to  closer  integration  of  the 
Western  European  countries  around  the  U.S.  And,  in  his  April  article, 

Izyumov  suggested  that  the  economic  decline  of  the  late  1970s-early 

1980s  could  be  linked  to  heavy  defense  expenditures.  • 

Moreover,  among  some  Soviet  military  leaders  and  experts,  a  "cult 
of  parity”  mentality  was  said  to  have  set  in,  reducing  everything  to  a 
correlation  of  the  two  sides'  military  potentials.  Remarkably,  this  is  * 

openly  identified  as  in  part  an  endeavor  to  compensate  for  the  weak 
Soviet  economy.  Thus,  scrupulous  parity  with  the  U.S.  is  questioned  by 
the  authors,  as  is  the  Soviet  military  buildup.  On  this  subject,  recent 
evidence  suggests  that  much  of  the  Soviet  foreign  policy  community  is 
reevaluating  the  need  for  scrupulous  parity  with  the  U.S.  in  the 
military  sphere.^  It  should  be  added  that  there  have  been  plenty  of 
appeals  for  unilateral  disarmament  measures;  however,  they  had  been 
rebuffed  by  a  united  front  of  the  military  leaders.  Thus,  Gorbachev's 
U.N.  announcement  of  unilateral  troop  reductions,  coupled  with  Chief  of 
Staff  S.  Akhromeyev's  resignation,  signified  another  setback  for  the 
military. 

Izyumov  and  Kortunov  offer  two  options  in  charting  the  future 
course  for  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  first  is  to  continue  compensating 
for  the  relative  weakening  of  the  Soviet  economy  by  increasing  the  share 
of  expenditures  in  the  foreign  and  military  policy  areas .  The  second  is 
to  stabilize  or  lower  those  expenditures,  lessening  the  gap  between 
economic  and  foreign  policy  strength,  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
military  expenditures  and  strengthen  the  economic  foundations  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  Apparently  directing  their  arguments  at  a  specific 
readership,  Izyumov  and  Kortunov  then  employ  military  terms  to  describe 
the  options,  likening  the  first  to  "holding  positions  at  any  cost"  and 
the  second  to  "withdrawal  to  previously  prepared  positions  to  cut  losses 
and  build  up  forces." 

In  this  vein,  it  is  significant  that  the  term  peredyshka 
("breathing  space"  or  "respite")  is  used;  in  past  Soviet  lexicon,  it  has 
been  associated  with  temporary  retreat  followed  by  solid  offensive 
action.  Whether  the  authors  are  serious  about  a  counteroffensive  in  the 
military  sphere,  after  a  certain  amount  of  time  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  economic  reform,  is  open  to  conjecture.  One  should  note  that 
several  items  suggest  that  the  authors  are  attempting  to  win  over  some 
of  the  military  leadership  to  temporary  cutbacks.  It  would  certainly  be 
logical,  furthermore,  to  gain  their  support  through  allusions  to  future 
growth  in  the  military  sector.  In  any  case,  their  emphasis  is  on  the 
"forseeable  future"  (i.e.,  the  next  10  to  15  years),  and  their  position  , 

regarding  it  is  clear. 

Although  the  second  option  has  been  gaining  strength  under 
Gorbachev,  it  is  observed  that  "the  final  choice  clearly  cannot  be 
considered  as  having  been  made." 
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The  authors  convincingly  explain  that  only  short-term  gains  at  best 
can  be  expected  from  the  first  option,  and  that  presently  all  non¬ 
economic  means  of  strengthening  Soviet  foreign  policy  have  essentially 
been  exhausted  and  are  counterproductive. 

Through  the  criticism  of  the  first  option,  one  again  senses  an 
almost  defeatist  tone  as  well  as  cynicism:  if  world  tension  were  to 
increase  as  a  result  of  an  "activation  of  military  factors,"  Soviet 
ideology  would  surely  be  discredited.  Moreover,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  return  to  secrecy  and  a  "solid  iron  curtain." 

More  ominously,  the  authors  raise,  in  the  plain  talk  that  has 
become  a  sign  of  the  times,  the  startling  spectre  of  mounting  future 
defeats  for  the  USSR  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  policy  if  the  first 
option  is  followed.  They  state  that  the  high  military  expenditures  "can 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  living  standards  of  the  population,  and 
reserves  of  patience  in  this  area  are  not  unlimited."  Moreover,  the 
Soviet  military  is  implicitly  condemned  as  being  overfed:  "Even  now,  in 
terms  of  the  share  of  national  income  going  to  military  needs  and 
foreign  aid,  we  are  far  ahead  of  the  U.S.,  while  in  the  share  (not  to 
mention  absolute  expenditures)  going  to  important  social  expenditures, 
we  lag- well  behind  it." 

With  the  hope  of  "a  rapid  arrival  of  reinforcements"  (in  the  form 
of  an  economic  revitalization)  dashed,  "the  exhaustion  of  the  economy 
under  the  growing  burden  of  military-political  expenditures  will 
increasingly  be  reflected  in  the  purely  military  component  of  our  power, 
especially  if  the  arms  race  spreads  into  space."  And,  coming  right  back 
to  the  economization  theme,  the  authors  note  that  "even  the  U.S.,  with 
its  enormous  economic  and  scientific  potential,"  seeks  to  involve  its 
Western  allies  in  developing  the  SDI  program.  And  so,  employing  the 
first  option  will  cause  the  exacerbation  of  problems. 

In  this  case  a  "vicious  circle"  may  arise,  in  which 
attempts  to  strengthen  foreign  policy  at  the  expense  of 
the  economy  will  lead  to  even  greater  weakening  of  our 
foreign  policy,  etc.  As  a  result,  instead  of 
strengthening  our  international  positions  we  will  be 
forced  to  give  them  up  one  after  another  over  time. 


These  harsh  revelations,  one  should  note,  are  being  echoed 
elsewhere.  In  the  aforementioned  anonymous  article,  military 
expenditures  are  called  unproductive  and  there  is  the  clear  statement 
that  "the  situation  is  such  that  it  is  now  possible  and  also  essential 
to  raise  the  question  about  how  long  and  how  carelessly  we  can  think  in 
terms  of  increasing  strength,  even  in  the  interests  of  defense. 
Everything  has  a  limit.  Evidently  it  is  here  also."17 

In  concluding  with  a  favorable  review  of  the  second  "more 
realistic"  option,  the  authors  call  for  "a  radical  reexamination  of  our 
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foreign  policy  strategy,  including  a  realistic  assessment  of  our 

strengths."  Greater  selectivity  and  pragmatism  in  the  choice  of 

priorities  and  goals  are  to  be  sought,  including  gradually  abandoning 

attempts  to  compete  with  the  U.S.  throughout  the  world.  Socialism,  • 

they  contend,  cannot  be  the  defender  of  Third  World  regimes  that  lack  a 

social  base  and  are  unable  to  defend  themselves.  The  ideological  basis 

of  the  far-flung  Soviet  military  presence  is  even  questioned,  as  it 

contradicts  Marxist  theory.  And  a  "sad  paradox"  of  the  60s  and  70s  is  * 

depicted:  in  the  60s,  when  the  national  liberation  movement  and 

socialist  ideas  were  on  the  rise  in  the  Third  World,  the  Soviet  armed 

forces  were  not  so  widely  dispersed.  Oppositely,  in  the  70s,  when  the 

armed  forces  had  a  more  forward  deployment,  the  developing  nations  began 

to  swing  toward  the  capitalist  path  of  development. 

Izyumov  and  Kortunov  are  evidently  promoting  the  idea  of  at  least  a 
temporary  Soviet  retreat  from  some  military  commitments,  especially  in 
the  Third  World.  It  is  important  to  note  that  other  Soviet  press 
statements  during  the  period  indicate  dramatically  shifting  views  on  the 
viability  of  the  socialist  model  in  the  Third  World,  not  to  mention  an 
erosion  of  several  orthodox  Marxist  dogmas  about  colonialism, 
transnational  corporations,  capitalism,  and  others. 

Meanwhile,  these  other  statements  overwhelmingly  argue  in  favor  of 
greater  attention  to  nonmilitary  means  of  attaining  USSR  foreign  policy 
objectives,  and  here  they  particularly  emphasize  economic  power.  It  is 
observed  that  the  U.S.  has  always  had  economic  interests,  while  the  USSR 
has  ignored  them.  They  mockingly  remark,  "as  if  we  were  so  rich  that  we 
need  not  pay  attention  to  such  things."  Thus,  the  USSR  must  oppose  U.S. 
attempts  to  involve  it  in  regional  conflicts  that  would  lead  to  "the 
inexcusable  dissipation  of  resources  and  discrediting  of  the  new  social 
system";  besides,  the  contest  will  not  be  decided  in  the  Third  World. 

Finally,  they  recall  Lenin’s  dictum  that  "the  new  social  order  will 
vanquish  the  old  only  through  higher  labor  productivity"  and  "any 
attempts  to  find  the  'easier'  way  will  ultimately  and  inevitably  lead  to 
great  losses . " 

One  should  note  that  Izyumov  and  Kortunov  are  civilian  academicians 
from  the  Institute  of  the  USA  and  Canada  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Many  of  the  leading  voices  in  promoting  the  "new  thinking" 
are  from  this  and  other  nonmilitary  institutes.  Moreover,  like  many  of 
the  most  vocal  advocates  of  the  "new  thinking, "  Izyumov  is  an 
economist.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  impression  that  the  institutchiki 
(i.e.,  institute  academicians),  and  especially  the  economists,  have 
increased  their  influence  in  policy  formulation  under  the  Gorbachev  , 

regime . 

SHEVARDNADZE'S  JULY  SPEECH 

At  an  unusual  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  "scientific-practical" 
conference,  held  July  25-27,  1988,  several  speakers  echoed  conclusions 
similar  to  those  in  the  Izyumov -Kortunov  article.  Most  notably, 
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Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  E.  Shevardnadze  delivered  a  stunning 
reinforcement  of  the  economic  emphasis  of  the  Izyumov-Kortunov 
article.  u  He  stated  that  "the  economic  aspect  of  national  security 
comes  to  the  forefront"  in  the  modern  era,  and  that  in  the  competitive 
struggle  with  the  West,  socialism  must  show  that  it  can  offer  more  than 
any  other  sociopolitical  system  through  "economic  successes  and  higher 
individual  and  social  labor  productivity."  This,  he  said,  was  the  main 
national  interest,  and  "the  category  of  national  security  and  all  of  its 
aspects  can  and  should  be  viewed  solely  in  this  connection." 

Also  stressed  was  the  idea  that  future  superiority  would  rest  with 
the  society  that  has  the  greatest  scientific- technical  and  intellectual 
prowess.  On  the  economization  theme,  Shevardnadze  underscored  the  idea 
of  the  economic  profitability  in  foreign  policy,  wherein  "each  step  has 
a  price."  He  also  adhered  to  the  line  on  the  U.S.  economic  exhaustion 
strategy,  mentioning  it  three  times  and  once  likening  it  to  "bleeding  an 
enemy  white."  He  also  upheld  the  new  view  that  there  had  long  been 
inattention  to  political  means  of  achieving  security,  in  this  regard 
blasting  the  "slamming  of  the  door"  approach  to  negotiations  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Brezhnev  era.  Also  repeated  were  other  now- familiar 
elements  of  Gorbachev's  "new  thinking"  approach  in  foreign  policy: 
collective  security,  common  human  values,  the  absence  of  the  class 
struggle  in  peaceful  coexistence,  growing  unity  and  interdependence  in 
the  world,  and  the  de- ideologization  of  international  relations. 

Most  surprising  in  Shevardnadze's  speech  were  his  statements 
dealing  with  the  military.  Shevardnadze  went  far  beyond  Izyumov  and 
Kortunov  in  downplaying  the  military  factor;  in  fact,  he  subjected  the 
military  leadership  to  shattering  criticism  on  specific  issues,  even 
having  the  temerity  to  lecture  them  about  stategic  planning  and 
theory.  And  in  discussing  military  issues,  once  again  he  stressed  the 
economic  component:  "For  today,  as  never  before,  the  ability  of  the 
armed  forces  to  fulfill  their  mission  depends  directly  and  chiefly  upon 
a  powerful  economy  and  highly-developed  science."  Later,  he  expanded  on 
this  thesis  in  some  statements  about  the  course  and  outcome  of  war  that 
could  have  only  come  as  a  shock  to  military  stategists. 

By  way  of  introduction,  he  described  "old  thinking"  and  "obsolete 
professional  views"  in  the  military  establishment  that  are  working  as  a 
braking  mechanism  on  the  new  foreign  policy.  More  seriously,  he  claimed 
that  many  of  the  lessons  derived  from  World  War  II  (which  are  the  bread 
and  butter  of  Soviet  military  theoreticians,  who  continually  discuss  and 
elaborate  on  them)  "have  not  been  rethought  with  adequate  clarity  in 
light  of  recent  experience."  He  also  considered  many  of  the  lessons 
open  for  discussion,  a  view  that  also  runs  counter  to  military 
interests,  since  this  had  until  recently  been  almost  exclusively  their 
domain.  Thus,  such  a  comment  serves  as  a  further  encouragement  to  the 
civilian  academicians,  who  have  been  let  loose  to  present  their  own 
views  on  Soviet  military  doctrine  and  other  military  issues,  at  times  to 
the  dismay  of  the  military  leadership.  And,  indeed,  it  is  symbolic  of 
the  state  of  affairs  for  the  military  that  Shevardnadze  has  been  joined 
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by  civilian  academicians  in  lecturing  the  military- -not  just  on  general 
foreign  policy  questions  but  on  specific  military  issues  as  well. 

Shevardnadze  also  declared  that  defense  is  "too  serious  an  area  to 
allow  superficial  views”  and  thus  it  is  essential  to  investigate  what 
represents  the  greatest  danger  to  the  USSR.  ^  This  no  doubt  amounts  to 
rather  thinly  veiled  criticism  of  previous  threat  assessments  given  by 
the  military  planners  and  is  another  invitation  to  the  LnstitutchikL  to 
provide  alternative  evaluations  to  those  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense. 
Shevardnadze's  bold  assault  on  three  specific  elements  of  Soviet 
military  planning  was  perhaps  least  expected.  First,  on  arsenal 
stockpiling  and  the  course  and  outcome  of  war,  he  said: 

The  world  war  showed  that  the  arsenal  reserves  of  weapons 
on  the  side  subjected  to  attack  were  not  of  decisive 
significance  in  repelling  the  aggression.  It  turned  out 
that  here  any  advantage  of  the  aggressor  could  be 
nullified  by  the  state  having  a  well -developed  industry 
and  a  scientific- technical  base. 

The  experience  of  the  war  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the 
outcome  of  the  conflict  on  the  technical  level  is 
determined  by  the  state's  ability  to  create  fundamentally 
new  types  of  weapons,  communications,  and  control  and 
command. 


The  Foreign  Minister's  position  on  arsenal  stockpiling  is 
noteworthy  because  some  Western  analysts  have  long  suspected  that  a 
considerable  and  underestimated  portion  of  Soviet  defense  investment  has 
gone  into  it. 

Shevardnadze's  position  on  the  vital  importance  of  a  strong  economy 
for  the  course  and  outcome  of  war  was  alluded  to  by  Izyumov  and 
Kortunov,  who  made  statements  about  the  obvious  economic  superiority  of 
the  Western  coalition  of  states.  They  also  underscored  the  point  with 
straight  talk  about  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  the  economy,  noting 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  "not  once  come  even  close"  to  the  U.S. 
standard  of  living;  such  blunt  economic  assessments  have  become  a 
regular  feature  of  the  glasnost'  period. 

Second,  on  Soviet  chemical  weapons,  Shevardnadze  stressed  the  high 
cost  of  developing  and  now  eliminating  them,  and  said  that  one  could 
call  the  notion  of  some  planners  that  they  were  built  in  the  name  of 
national  security  as  "primitive  and  perverse."  He  even  went  on  to 
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deride  the  geostrategic  knowledge  of  the  planners  by  stating  that  "even 
an  elementary  level  (of  knowledge)  would  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
understand  that  chemical  weapons  are  more  dangerous  for  us"  than  for  the 
^  U.S.,  which  enjoys  a  geographic  advantage. 

On  war  planning,  Shevardnadze  remarked  that  it  was  wrong  and  even 
dangerous  to  assess  the  strength  or  weakness  of  a  state  using 
4  "traditional  indicators"  without  considering  the  will  of  the  people  to 

resist;  moreover,  one  should  not  judge  these  "on  the  basis  of 
superficial  data."  Surely  in  part  owing  to  the  Afghanistan  experience, 
Shevardnadze  tied  this  postulation  with  a  more  general  perception  that 
the  use  of  military  force  had  often  not  only  not  led  to  the  expected 
result  for  the  stronger  side  but  had  sometimes  resulted  in  a  boomerang 
effect  for  the  aggressor.  Similarly,  he  denied  any  lasting  political  or 
other  benefits  for  the  side  that  had  first  used  force  in  the  many 
"little  wars"  since  World  War  IX.  "On  the  contrary,  all  of  them  and 
each  individually  complicated  those  problems  over  which  the  conflicts 
arose  and  created  new  ones." 

In  a  clear  shot  at  the  beliefs  of  several  military  leaders, 
Shevardnadze  denounced  as  "absolutely  fallacious"  and  "in  outright 
contrast  to  national  interests"  the  notion  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  be 
as  strong  as  any  possible  coalition  of  states.  3  Similarly,  he  blasted 
"jingoistic  statements  that  we  would  respond  to  any  challenge"  in  the 
arms  race.  Finally,  he  repeated  the  general  line  that  "armed  conflict 
is  losing  its  function  as  an  instrument  of  rational  policy." 

LATER  REMARKS  ON  MILITARY  DEEMPHASIS 

Shevardnadze's  remarks  and  the  Izyumov-Kortunov  revelations  were 
followed  toward  the  end  of  1988  by  more  materials  in  support  of  the 
military  deemphasis.  In  this  regard,  Shevardnadze's  speech  at  the  U.N. 
in  September  and  Gorbachev's  words  there  on.  December  7th  should  be 
cited.  Shevardnadze's  speech  was  replete  with  the  "new  thinking"  on 
foreign  policy,  once  more  promoting  "common  human  interests"  over  class 
struggle  and  the  "de-ideologization"  of  international  relations. 
Shevardnadze  also  again  reflected  the  mania  for  economic  profitability 
in  foreign  policy,  speaking  of  "assets"  in  the  collective  effort  to 
decrease  tensions. 

Gorbachev  too  described  a  common  "investment"  (and,  not 
surprisingly,  the  need  to  ensure  a  return  on  it)  in  this  new  process. 
Also  predictably  evident  in  Gorbachev' s  speech  were  calls  for  "universal 
t  human  interests,"  collective  security,  and  "de-ideologization"  of 

international  relations.  More  significant  were  his  statements  on 
military  power.  Downplaying  the  possibility  of  relying  on  military 
power  to  resolve  conflicts,  Gorbachev  declared  that  "one-sided  reliance 
*  on  military  power  ultimately  weakens  the  other  components  of  national 

security."  He  also  answered  positively  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  conversion  of  war  industries  was  possible.  Notably,  this  was  the 
conclusion  and  the  precise  phrasing  of  the  question  used  for  the  title 
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of  an  important  series  of  New  Times  articles,  one  of  which  was  written 
by  Izyumov  (see  note  49) . 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  TARGETS  THE  MILITARY  $ 

Throughout  the  latter  half  of  1988,  the  press  assault  on  the 
military,  especially  in  International  Affairs,  intensified.  In  the 

August  issue,  another  discussion  of  the  weakening  effects  of  military  * 

expenditures  on  the  Soviet  socio-economic  and  technological  situation 

appeared.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  authors  also  employed  the  tactic 

of  claiming  that  military  power  was  not  only  less  useful  as  a  tool  of 

Soviet  foreign  policy  but  also  has  been  applied  less  frequently  by  the 

West.  Further,  they  noted  a  general  trend  toward  decreased  military 

expenditures  and  demobilization  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  China; 

employing  this  evidence  seems  to  be  increasingly  popular  among  the  "new 

thinking"  constituency.  Often  the  experience  of  the  Khrushchev 

demobilizations  of  1956-1960  are  favorably  recalled  in  this  context. ^ 

Favorable  mention  of  both  decreased  military  expenditures  abroad  and  the 
Khrushchev  demobilization  have  often  also  belied  arguments  for 
unilateral  disarmament  measures. 

• 

One  should  also  note  that  the  authors  of  the  August  article  stated 
that  "more  flexible  and  diverse  means"  of  expanding  one's  influence  have 
come  into  practice,  among  them  manipulation  of  credit,  capital 
investment,  and  other  financial-economic  and  social  instilments .  In  this 
scenario,  military  power  is  said  to  be  only  an  auxiliary  tool,  while 
"economic,  and  first  of  all  scientific- technical  potential"  play  the 
"definitive  role."  The  authors  see  these  developments  resulting  from 
the  increasingly  active  factors  of  world  interdependence  and  economic 
stresses . 

In  September  and  October,  more  strong  support  was  given  to  the  new 
line.  A.  Arbatov  published  a  significant  article  solidly  supportive  of 
the  "new  thinking"  at  this  time.  Particularly  noteworthy  was  his 
detailed  analyses  of  the  U.S.  competitive  strategy  and  his  affirmation 
of  the  economic  exhaustion  scheme.  B 

No  less  noteworthy  were  his  revelations  about  the  much-discussed 
Kennedy  book  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Great  Powers.  Not  surprisingly, 

Kennedy's  conclusions  about  the  burden  of  military  expenditures  have 
been  accepted  and  applied  to  the  USSR  by  institutchiki  like  Arbatov  and 
A.  Kokoshin. 

Another  important  article  on  the  evolution  of  present  tank  » 

assymetries  favoring  the  Warsaw  Pact  over  NATO  was  published  in 
November.  The  author  called  the  assymetries  "one  of  the  very  most 
graphic  examples  of  how  deeply  a  worship  of  quantitative  perimeters  of 
military  power  and  a  striving  to  have  in  hand  more  weapons  and  troops  ’ 

than  all  potential  enemies  has  taken  root"  in  the  minds  of  the  top 
Soviet  military  leadership.  Largely  on  the  basis  of  Western  sources,  he 
went  on  to  describe  a  clear  Soviet  superiority  in  tank  forces.  At  one 
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point,  a  table  taken  from  the  U.S.  journal  Armor  was  used  to  show  that 
Soviet  tank  production  over  the  1966-1975  period  was  roughly  ten  times 
that  of  the  U.S.  In  accordance  with  the  economic  exhaustion  scheme,  the 
A  author  contends  that  the  U.S.  "consciously  promoted"  this  assymetry, 

which  he  claims  was  economically  and  politically  disadvantageous  for  the 
USSR.  Notably,  this  article,  which  goes  into  considerable  detail  about 
the  tank  warfare,  development,  and  production,  was  written  by  an 
economist. 

Beyond  the  straightforward  assault  on  the  utility  of  military 
power,  guerrilla  actions  from  critics  on  issues  of  secrecy,  military 
history,  and  various  issues  in  contemporary  Soviet  culture,  among 
others,  have  been  gaining  momentum.  Perhaps  most  prominent  of  these 
during  the  latter  half  of  1988  was  the  heavy  press  campaign  against 
military  secrecy. 

MILITARY  SECRECY  UNDER  ATTACK 

Military  secrecy  and  the  absence  of  official  Soviet  data  regarding 
its  armed  forces  have  become  the  focus  of  a  chorus  of  criticism  from 
various  nonmilitary  Soviet  officials  and  journalists.  1  In  the  July  9th 
issue  of  New  Times,  one  author  typically  noted  that  many  Soviets  rely  on 
Western  sources  for  relevant  data  about  Soviet  military  capabilities, 
and  he  observed  that  even  the  figures  cited  for  Soviet  weapons  in  the 
limited-distribution  yearbook  Disarmament  and  Security  are  rough  and 
based  on  Western  sources.  1  He  goes  on  to  affirm  that  even  then-Chief 
of  Staff  Akhromeev  cites  Western  figures  in  discussing  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces,  although  in  this  case  "somehow  the  thought  that  the  minister 
does  not  know  our  figures  does  not  integrate  well  into  the  mind."^ 
Soviet  commentators  have  also  complained  that  they  only  use  Western 
designations  for  USSR  arms  systems,  since  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Defense 
refuses  to  publish  the  titles. 

Critics  claim  that  the  excessive  secrecy  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  adversary  for  propaganda  purposes,  and,  with  the  advent  of  modern 
means  of  electronic  surveillance,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
meaningless.  In  a  recent  Arguments  and  Facts  article,  the 
inefficiency  and  absurd  confusion  that  some  Soviet  military  secrecy  has 
caused  was  described.  Some  worried  readers  had  been  expressing  the  view 
that,  if  the  U.S.  spends  $300  billion  annually  on  defense  to  the 
Soviets'  $20  billion  (the  official  Soviet  figure,  which  excludes 
acquisition,  R&D,  and  probably  much  more),  will  the  country  not  find 
itself  in  the  same  straits  as  in  June  1941  (i.e.,  grossly 
*  unprepared)?  The  same  article  ties  secrecy  to  the  much-vilif ied 

bureaucrat,  and  the  observation  is  made  that  secrecy  is  also  used  as  a 
way  "of  showing  power  and  demonstrating  the  prominent  and  essential 
nature  of  one's  work."J/ 

% 

Characteristic  of  many  recent  discussions,  the  depiction  of 
military  secrecy  has  been  followed  closely  by  statements  about  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  legislative  mechanism  in  which,  according  to 
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Shevardnadze,  "all  departments  concerned  with  military  and  military- 
political  activity  will  be  controlled  by  a  higher  national  elective 
organ."  8  This  body  would  also  be  concerned  with  questions  of  the  use 
of  military  force  beyond  the  borders  of  the  USSR  and  development  plans 
and  the  defense  budget.  Open  hearings  on  various  foreign  policy 
questions  are  also  forseen.  Notably,  Shevardnadze  indicated  at  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  conference  that  he  is  also  favoring  expanded 
powers  for  his  ministry  in  security  policy  formulation  at  the  expense  of 
the  military  leadership.  During  his  discussion  of  his  ministry's  role, 
he  made  the  following  key  statement:  "Moreover,  there  is  a  greater  need 
to  create  a  more  well-defined,  autonomous  mechanism  for  elaborating 
realistic  and  comprehensive  assessments  of  the  threats  to  our  national 
security,  free  from  any  outside  volitional  pressures." 


Often  associated  with  discussions  about  Supreme  Soviet  controlling 
functions  are  negative  remarks  about  past  practices  for  adopting 
important  foreign  policy  decisions.  In  this  vein,  secrecy  is  certainly 
one  of  the  issues  that  belies  the  intensified  obloquy  of  various  recent- 
past  military  and  foreign  policy  decisions,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
the  SS-20s  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons.  For  example,  one  author 
lamented  that  tne  USSR  had  long  denied  the  presence  of  its  chemical 
weapons  arsenal,  instead  using  "aesopian  language"  in  answer  to 
questions  about  it  rather  than  openly  admitting  to  having  the  weapons. 

Sometimes  a  "vepr  narrow  group  of  people"  adopted  key  decisions  in 
closed  discussions;  in  fact,  there  have  even  been  claims  recently  that 
not  all  the  members  of  the  Politburo  took  part  in  the  decision  to  send 
troops  into  Afghanistan.  The  Afghanistan  experience  no  doubt  weighs 
heavily  in  the  plans  to  bring  the  Soviet  military  into  line,  as 
Shevardnadze  recently  indicated:  "The  decision  of  the  19th  All-Union 
Party  Conference  on  organizing  a  constitutionally-empowered  mechanism 
for  discussing  and  implementing  the  most  important  foreign  policy 
decisions  has  been  gained  by  the  suffering  of  our  people.  It  has  been 
gained  by  the  sad  experience  of  Afghanistan,  by  the  drop  in  the  people's 
standard  of  living,  and  by  the  damage  done  to  the  6ood  name  and  organic, 
innate  ideals  of  socialism." 


There  has  also  been  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  establishing 
Supreme  Soviet  commissions  "which  would  deal  with  military  matters  and 
have  the  right  not  just  to  approve  the  decisions  taken,  but  would  also 
make  their  own  suggestions  and  perform  controlling  functions."^8 
Typical  of  this  sort  of  discussion  are  accompanying  comparisons  with 
Western  or  U.S.  practices.  "Any  expenditure,  including  that  on  specific 
types  of  arms,  is  appropriated  by  Congress.  Evidently  we  also  need  to 
elaborate  a  corresponding  legislative  procedure  for  the  approval  of 
military  appropriations,"  writes  one  author.  Often  such  statements 
are  followed  by  noting  the  now  well-known  plans  of  the  Soviets  to 
publish  a  comprehensive  military  budget  in  a  few  years,  after  a  price 
reform. 


* 


i 
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The  question  of  secrecy  and  the  Soviet  military- industrial  complex 
has  also  recently  been  illuminated.  Mere  mention  of  a  Soviet  military- 
industrial  complex  is  noteworthy,  for  officially  it  has  never  existed. 

At  a  July  press  conference  recorded  in  Literatumaya  Gazeta  ( Literary 
Gazette) ,  a  "problem  of  the  role  of  the  Soviet  military- industrial 
complex"  in  post- INF  Europe  was  plainly  described  by  the  mediator. 
Participating  was  Lev  Mendelevich  of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who,  unlike  most  at  that  ministry  nowadays,  appeared  to  take 
the  role  of  defender  of  the  military.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  difficult 
assignment,  because  he  soon  found  himself  parrying  blows  from  the  other 
commentators,  and  especially  from  outspoken  economist  0.  Bogomolov  from 
the  Institute  of  World  Economy  and  International  Relations.  While 
defending  secrecy  and  other  military  practices,  Mendelevich  made  some 
interesting  remarks  about  a  military- industrial  complex.  He  asserted 
that  there  was  no  friction  "between  diplomacy"  (i.e.,  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs)  "and  that  which  they  call  the  military- industrial 
complex"  over  matters  of  policy.  However,  he  admitted  that  "arguments, 
discussions,  and  heated  debates  do  occur"  and  that  "naturally,  military 
people  think  first  of  all  about  maximal  means  of  assuring  national 
security. " 

Academician  R.  Sagdeyev  has  also  claimed  recently  that  the 
"objective  laws  that  brought  about  the  development  of  military- 
industrial  complexes"  in  other  nations  have  been  active  in  the  USSR  as 
well.  Much  more  serious  were  the  conclusions  of  Major  Pavel  Ventur 
presented  in  the  November  issue  of  Twentieth  Century  and  Peace.  He 
wrote  that  "the  presence  of  voenshchina  ( "military-mindedness"  or 
"soldiery"),  the  military- industrial  complex  and  militarism"  are  a  fact 
of  life  in  the  USSR  and  that  the  military  leadership  will  always  try  to 
deny  this . 

Shevardnadze  also  drew  attention  to  secrecy  and  the  military- 
industrial  sphere  by  stating  at  the  July  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
conference  that  "fundamental  innovations  in  the  area  of  defense 
development  should  go  through  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  verify 
their  legal  conformity  with  existing  international  agreements  and 
enunciated  political  positions."  Here  again,  Shevardnadze  also  seems 
to  be  asserting  greater  authority  for  his  ministry  over  the  military. 
Izyumov  has  also  complained  about  the  absence  of  information  about  the 
Soviet  war  industry,  despite  the  fact  that  "our  press  sufficiently 
covers  the  activity  of  the  Pentagon's  contractors . It  would  appear 
that  the  Soviet  military,  and  its  industrial  complex,  are  scheduled  for 
more  public  scrutiny: 

In  the  West,  for  instance,  it  is  often  written  that 
Soviet  foreign  policy  is  greatly  influenced,  and  may  be 
influenced  in  the  future,  by  our  "military- industrial 
complex."  It  seems  that  in  order  to  avoid  playing  hide- 
and-seek,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  have  to  study  all  the 
internal  factors  on  which  our  foreign  policy  depends.50 
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At  times  there  has  been  discussion  of  the  dilemmas  posed  by  the 
Soviet  military- industrial  complex  cloaked  in  reports  ostensibly  about 
the  U.S.  "military- industrial  complex.”  Characteristic  of  many  such 
items  are  passages  mentioning  the  loss  of  economic  competitiveness  owing 
to  military  expenditures  and  discourse  on  the  future  prospects  for 
conversion  of  war  industries.  On  the  issue  of  the  U.S.  military,  one 
should  note  another  tactic  of  the  "new  thinking"  proponents.  In 
contrast  to  military  leaders  who  exaggerate  the  power  of  the  U.S. 
military  lobby,  some  institutchiki  have  played  down  the  influence  of  the 
U.S.  "military- industrial  complex.”  Some  have  specifically  noted  the 
slowdown  in  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  defense  budget  after  1985  or  have 
downplayed  the  impact  of  the  defense  buildup  under  Reagan. 


It  is  worth  noting  that  discussion  of  conversion  is  often 
associated  with  mention  of  the  military- industrial  complex  and  criticism 
of  secrecy.  Conversion  itself  has  become  a  much  more  frequent  topic  in 
the  Soviet  press  lately.  A  very  candid  series  of  opinions  on  the 
issue  have  been  recently  published  in  New  Times  under  the  heading 
"Conversion.  Is  it  Possible?"  The  most  recent  article  of  the  series, 
from  January  24-30,  1989,  goes  perhaps  the  furthest  in  revealing  both 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  conversion  effort  and  also  the  agenda  of 
those  promoting  it. 


Without  doubt,  much  of  the  campaign  against  excessive  secrecy  and 
the  related  discussion  of  the  military- industrial  complex  and  conversion 
constitute  indirect  criticism  of  the  military  and  an  attempt  to  wrench 
from  it  certain  classified  information.  This  would  make  it  easier  to 
weaken  the  military's  influence  and  provide  alternative  evaluations  on 
security  issues. 


HISTORICAL  REVISIONISM 


Often  associated  with  the  press  campaign  on  secrecy  is  the  growing 
number  of  press  exhortations  to  eliminate  the  so-called  "blank  spots"  in 
Soviet  history  as  depicted  in  officially  sanctioned  textbooks  and  other 
literature.  The  "blank  spots”  are  items  and  events  that  have  received 
distorted  and/or  negligible  explanation  in  the  literature,  or  that  have 
not  been  acknowledged  at  all.  Military  history  looms  as  a  key 
battleground  in  the  fight  to  eliminate  the  "blank  spots,"  and  thus  it 
has  suddenly  become  another  avenue  through  which  civilians,  this  time 
mainly  historians,  are  taking  aim  at  the  tradititonal  military  view.  Of 
utmost  significance  is  the  discussion  of  Soviet  performance  in  the  Great 
Patriotic  War  (i.e.,  World  War  Two).  Recently,  several  "blank  spots"  of 
wartime  and  the  prewar  period  have  been  addressed,  provoking  sharp 
debate.  On  the  World  War,  it  has  now  been  acknowledged  that  there  were 
desertions,  colossal  tactical  errors,  an  erroneous  military  doctrine, 
and  related  unpreparedness  in  many  areas  at  the  war’s  outset.  One 
should  note  that  some  of  these  issues  have  been  raised  before,  but  never 
before  with  such  candor  and  accompanying  discussion. 


f 
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While  in  the  military  press  itself  an  open  discussion  of  these 
wartime  issues  has  been  underway  for  some  time,  it  is  of  note  that  the 
nonmilitary  press  has  recently  gone  much  further  in  critically 
evaluating  Soviet  wartime  performance.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is 
historian  B.  V.  Sokolov's  article  about  the  ostensibly  uncontroversial 
issue  of  Soviet  losses  in  World  War  Two.  ^ 

Sokolov's  article  is  noteworthy  for  several  reasons.  First,  it 
gives  a  larger  figure  for  Soviet  casualties  than  had  previously  been  the 
case.  Using  publications  from  the  Khrushchev  and  Gorbachev  periods, 
Sokolov  places  total  Soviet  losses  at  21.3  million  killed,  higher  than 
the  20  million  figure  often  cited  both  in  the  USSR  and  the  West. 

Second,  the  author  states  that  German  military  losses  amounted  to 
approximately  6  million  killed  on  all  fronts,  "3.5  times  less  than 
Soviet  losses."  Previous  Soviet  figures  for  total  German  losses  have 
often  been  much  higher.  A  recent  example  is  provided  by  former  Warsaw 
Pact  Commander-in-Chief  V.  Kulikov,  who  claimed  that  German  losses 
"against  the  USSR"  alone  amounted  to  10  million.  ^  Thus,  the 
traditional  depiction  in  official  statements  and  military  histories  has 
been  that  on  the  Eastern  Front  Soviet  troop  losses  were  in  fact  greater 
than  the  Germans' ,  but  not  drastically  so. 

Sokolov  dispels  that  notion,  not  only  by  giving  the  above  figures 
but  by  claiming,  in  contrast  to  Kulikov,  that  German  military  losses 
(killed  in  battle  or  later  died  of  battle  wounds)  on  the  Eastern  Front 
amounted  to  a  mere  2.45  million.  This  figure  corresponds  with  several 
Western  calculations,  and  in  fact  the  authors  cite  a  West  German  study 
to  this  effect!  Although  it  is  not  stated  outright,  the  calculations 
indicate  that  Soviet  military  losses  (11  million  killed  in  action  or 
died  later  of  battle  wounds)  were  4.5  times  higher  than  opposing  German 
ones.  This  is  a  remarkable  admission. 

The  author  also  challenges  the  versions  of  events  provided  by 
official  Soviet  histories  and  generals’  memoirs.  He  claims  that  the 
correlation  of  the  two  sides'  forces  has  often  been  distorted  to  portray 
them  as  more  even  than  they  really  were;  i.e.,  the  numerical  Soviet 
advantage  has  been  historically  understated.  On  a  related  theme. 

Sokolov  also  takes  exception  to  the  standard  view  that  improvements  in 
weapons  technology  and  production  toward  the  end  of  the  war  played  a  key 
role  in  Soviet  operational  success.  Amazingly,  he  again  cites  Western, 
and  especially  West  German,  studies  to  buttress  his  arguments.  Taken 
together,  the  author  seems  to  make  the  heretical  implication  that  the 
USSR  overwhelmed  the  Nazis  by  sheer  numbers,  a  point  of  view  that  is 
sharply  at  odds  with  the  prevailing  line  until  now. 

In  answering  the  question  as  to  why  Soviet  losses  were  so  high, 
Sokolov  states  bluntly  that  the  Soviet  soldier  was,  in  the  immediate 
prewar  years,  increasingly  looked  upon  as  a  "simple  cog  in  the  state 
mechanism."  After  the  mass  repressions  of  1937-38,  he  observes,  "the 
value  of  human  life  turned  out  to  be  insignificant."  Moreover,  "the 
faulty  practice  of  taking  separate  cities  on  the  dates  of  holidays  and 
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the  striving  to  seize  this  or  that  position  at  any  cost,  regardless  of 
the  tactical,  operational  or  strategic  value"  led  to  high  casualties. 
Stalin  is  blamed  for  meddling  in  purely  operational - tactical  matters  and 
is  specifically  accused  of  being  responsible  for  the  disasters  at  Kiev 
in  September  1941  and  at  Kharkov  and  the  Crimea  in  the  fall  of  1942. 

Of  course  it  is  in  vogue  to  debunk  Stalin  for  his  many  wartime  and 
prewar  errors  and  crimes,  but  top  generals  have  also  not  been  excluded 
from  castigation.  "The  heroism  of  the  Soviet  people  was  shamelessly 
exploited,"  and  so  was  their  willingness  for  self-sacrifice,  as  troops 
were  thrown  into  "hopeless  frontal  assaults"  against  the  enemy's 
relentless  firepower.  He  concludes  that,  had  military  operations  been 
carried  out  more  rationally,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  been  able  to 
halt  the  German  war  machine  sooner. 


Other  historians  and  literary  figures  have  recently  made  similar 
criticisms.  One  writer  stated  that  "we  simply  covered  the  fascists  with 
our  blood  and  corpses"  and  that  Soviet  troops  did  not  know  how  to 
fight.  He  also  said  of  the  Soviet  12-volume  History  of  World  War  Two 
(featuring  the  standard  overly  complimentary  depiction  of  Soviet 
performance):  "Our  history,  including  our  literary  history,  has  not 
known  a  more  falsified,  concocted  and  fabricated  publication."^ 


V.  Shlykov  drew  conclusions  similar  to  those  of  Sokolov  on  the 
understated  Soviet  numerical  advantage.  Shlykov  claimed  that,  contrary 
to  the  conventional  view,  the  Soviets  had  possessed  a  clear  superiority 
over  the  Nazis  in  quantity  of  tanks -- throughout  the  war.^  Moreover,  he 
assailed  the  Supreme  High  Command  for  not  having  a  clearcut  concept  for 
tank  utilization  during  the  war,  which  led  to  unnecessary  losses.  He 
tied  all  of  this  to  a  sort  of  "tank  mentality"  among  the  top  military, 
which,  he  claimed,  persisted  well  beyond  the  war  period. 


No  doubt  such  writings  present  a  step  forward  in  eliminating  some 
"blank  spots"  in  Soviet  military  history.  It  is  important  to  again 
stress  that  these  and  other  recent  historical  discussions^9  are 
deliberately  oriented  toward  providing  an  interpretation  at  odds  with 
the  traditional  military  history  literature.  Much  of  the  traditional 
literature  was  written  by  top  military  leaders  and  strategists,  or 
others  linked  or  sympathetic  to  the  military.  By  downplaying  Soviet 
military  performance,  the  attempt  would  seem  to  be  one  of  de- 
mythologizing  Soviet  military  history,  which  has  of  course  been  for 
decades  so  prominent  and  glorified  in  Soviet  society.  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  in  the  absence  of  official  Soviet  data,  the  "new  thinking" 
writers,  whether  discussing  military  history  or  economic  policy,  have 
employed  Western  sources  to  bolster  their  contentions.  This  practice, 
along  with  the  publishing  of  articles  written  by  Westerners,  has 
seemed  to  expand  steadily  over  the  Gorbachev  period. 
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THE  MILITARY'S  RESPONSE 


By  contrast,  support  for  many  of  the  elements  of  this  "new 
thinking"  approach  have  been  hard  to  come  by  in  the  military  press. 

There  is  little  or  no  discussion  of  economic  exhaustion  schemes, 
military  secrecy,  or  any  adoption  of  conclusions  about  wasteful  Soviet 
wartime  losses.  Instead,  there  are  more  and  more  complaints  about  the 
pacifist  offensive.  There  are  also  more  visible  attempts  to  deflect  the 
rising  tide  of  hostility  from  outside.  In  addition,  the  military 
evidently  additionally  has  in  its  arsenal  some  sophisticated  apologists; 
these  people  are  now  fighting  on  the  front  lines  of  an  often  angry, 
abusive  battle  with  the  antimilitary  members  of  the  cultural 
intelligentsia. 

Maintaining  vigilance  is  the  leitmotiv  of  most  discussions  in  the 
military  press  of  the  threat  from  the  Western  "imperialist  aggressors," 
and  so  it  is  hard  to  be  tolerant  of  those  who  downplay  the  threat:  "The 
position  of  some  people,  who  are  trying  to  assert  that  the  military 
threat  for  our  country  is  an  outdated  notion,  is  incomprehensible. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  far  from  the  case."  1  It  is  acceptable  to 
observe  that  tensions  have  been  lessened  recently,  and  that  political 
means  of  achieving  security  are  preeminent  at  the  present,  and  to  make 
other  minor  concessions  to  the  "new  thinking."  However,  most 
commentaries  quickly  add  that  no  radical  change  has  yet  occurred,  and 
thus  the  threat  of  war  is  still  to  be  taken  very  seriously. 

A  disturbing  element  of  the  present  situation  is  the  pacifist  moods 
of  many  youth,  who  "think  up  the  most  diverse  reasons  for  avoiding 
military  service."  It  is  also  hard  for  the  military  to  take  the 
decadent  onslaught  of  "the  rockers,  the  breakers,  the  punks"  and  other 
riffraff  that  have  proliferated.  They  obviously  cannot  be  counted  on 
to  defend  the  Fatherland,  nor  can  they,  even  with  "a  superliterature 
concocted  by  pacif istically-minded  writers  nor  by  rock  groups  singing 
peace  songs,"  respond  to  SDI ,  if  "we  do  not  wish  to  become  a  colony  or 
be  occupied  by  the  United  States  from  space. "b  Mutual  antagonism 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  young  rock-music  enthusiasts,  hippies,  and 
other  like  types  and,  on  the  other,  servicemen  has  occasionally  led  to 
incidents  of  intimidation  and  violence,  including  deaths. ^  Recently, 
such  clashes  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  journal  Military  Knowledge . 

The  journal  Twentieth  Century  and  Peace,  which  has  presented  some 
of  the  most  clearly  antimilitary  sentiments  lately,  has  repeatedly 
provoked  a  negative  response  in  the  conservative  Communist  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  one  case,  a  writer  for  the  first  journal  was  attacked  for 
having  suggested  that  the  military  had  an  interest  in  derailing 
disarmament,  that  there  existed  a  "military  opposition"  to  Party  policy 
on  the  matter,  and  for  having  too  liberally  interpreted  the  new  military 
doctrine.  Some  military  writers  have  discredited  their  external 
critics  by  asserting  that  they  have  never  served  in  the  military  or  did 
so  from  "inside  the  kitchen." 
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But  while  sarcastically  mocking  the  "naive"  and  "amateurish” 
warblings  of  the  pacifists,  some  military  commentators  have  found  their 
antimilitary  attacks  unprecedentedly  fierce.  "The  very  categories -- 
army,  defense- -are  presently  the  subject  of  intensive  research  and 
fierce  attacks  for  the  most  part  by  our  cultural  intelligentsia."  ^ 
Detractors  have  publicly  "poured  mud”  on  the  Army  and  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  it  has  even  been  trickling  down  onto  the  enlisted  men, 
upon  whose  honor  a  shadow  has  been  cast.  The  antimilitary 
intelligentsia  has  accused  the  military  of  committing  atrocities  in 
World  War  Two,  and  academician  Sakharov  recently  criticized  the  "war  on 
the  villages"  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  Sakharov 
has  been  a  leading  proponent  of  sizable  Soviet  unilateral  defense 
cuts.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  antimilitary  intelligentsia  plans  to 
exploit  new  findings  about  dedovshchina  (i.e.,  the  bullying  and  hazing 
of  young  incoming  recruits)  and  other  internal  weaknesses  to  beat  down 
the  military.  This  and  the  ferocity  of  an  increasingly  visible 
civilian-military  conflict  is  well  captured  in  the  "Army  and  Society" 
debate,  as  well  as  Prokhanov’s  ongoing  polemic  with  the  pacifist 
intellectuals,  with  both  sides  firing  threats  and  sarcastic,  cynical 
criticism  at  each  other. 

Prokhanov  is  evidently  one  of  the  foremost  experts  on  the  anti- 
military  attacks  and  as  a  result  is  perhaps  one  of  the  ablest  defenders 
of  the  military.  In  a  much-noted  article  in  early  1988,  Prokhanov  laid 
out  a  detailed  critique  of  the  present  antimilitary  trend.  1  Very 
probably  representing  a  significant  segment  of  military  opinion, 
Prokhanov  contended  that  the  "new  thinking"  is  neither  new  nor  eternal, 
and  that  it  was  only  made  possible  by  fending  off  the  Western  threat  and 
attaining  military  and  strategic  parity.  He  also  averred  that  it  is 
meaningless  to  blame  the  military  for  the  exacerbation  of  political 
tensions.  Beyond  that,  in  his  view,  it  will  be  possible  to  achieve 
disarmament  only  with  the  participation  of  the  military,  since  only  they 
have  the  necessary  knowledge  to  demobilize  the  war  machine.  Because  of 
the  forced  circumstances,  he  articulated  that  "the  best  minds,  the 
flower  of  the  nation  in  both  the  intellectual  and  physical  sense,  are 
working  in  the  defense  complex"  and  that,  in  converting  to  civilian 
life,  they  should  be  treated  gingerly.  He  likened  this  process  to 
transplanting,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  this  rich  source  be 
"patronized  or  thrown  into  a  pile  and  discarded."  He  goes  on  to 
identify  an  emerging  military  convergence  between  East  and  West  and 
peculiarly  speaks  of  an  eventual  "superheadquarters"  that  would  oversee 
the  general  staffs  of  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR. 
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Prokhanov,  it  should  be  noted,  has  been  well  known  for  his  pro¬ 
military  writings  and  his  two  recent  books  on  the  Afghanistan  war  in 
particular.  On  Afghanistan,  Prokhanov  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
•  the  returning  soldiers,  who  he  believed  are  uniting  into  an  important 

social  force.  His  description  of  their  difficulties  in  resettlement  is 
stikingly  reminiscent  of  that  of  returning  Vietnam  veterans.  Among 
those  trying  to  exploit  the  Afghan  vets  for  selfish  ends  are  bureaucrats 
?  who  try  to  assimilate  and  obscure  their  identity  as  quickly  as  possible, 

and  liberals  "who  are  trying  to  give  them  an  inferiority  complex,  to 
make  them  into  a  social  victim  on  the  altar  of  an  unnecessary  and 
terrible  slaughter,  calling  them  cannon  fodder,  the  lost  generation." 

These  and  Prokhanov' s  other  ideas  presented  in  the  above-cited 
article  have  drawn  a  sharp  response  in  the  liberal  Ogonek  (Light) ,  ^  in 
which  he  has  been  linked  to  the  notorious  Nina  Andreyeva  (a  Leningrad 
woman  held  up  as  the  symbol  of  the  conservative,  anti-perestroika 
forces)  . 

Prokhanov,  in  turn,  has  teamed  up  with  D.  Volkogonov  of  the  Main 
Political  Administration  of  the  Soviet  Army  and  Navy  and  others  to 
excoriate  Ales  Adamovich,  a  well-known  writer  whose  pacifist  tendencies 
have  infuriated  the  military.  First,  there  was  the  contention  in  the 
Adamovich  book  Breakthrough  that  in  the  nuclear  age  "military-patriotic" 
education  should  be  superceded  by  "antimilitary-patriotic”  education; 
then  there  was  his  collaboration  in  the  recent  film  Pain  that  painted  an 
overly  realistic,  too  unfavorable,  picture  of  the  Afghanistan  war.  3 
One  should  note  that  another  recent  film,  Assa,  has  been  criticized  in 
the  military  press  for  its  unflattering  treatment  of  the  military.  ^ 

One  scene  of  the  film  reportedly  shows  a  drunken  airman  being  beaten  up 
to  the  tune  of  a  patriotic  Soviet  Air  Force  song. 

Like  others  sympathetic  to  the  military,  Prokhanov  stresses  as 
great  feats  the  overcoming  of  various  military  challenges,  in  particular 
the  struggle  to  achieve  parity  with  the  U.S.  Like  R.  Bogdanov,  his 
message  would  seem  to  be  that  the  essence  of  Soviet  power  and  greatness 
has  been  military  prowess.  Apart  from  upholding  a  still-substantial 
threat  of  war  from  the  West,  other  military  apologists  have  imparted 
that  protection  is  needed  from  the  contagion  of  Islamic  fundamentalism 
in  the  southern  provinces;  that  tremendous  effort  was  necessary  to 
attain  parity,  so  that  it  would  be  a  serious  waste  to  give  it  up  so 
easily;  that  the  Army  supports  restructuring  fully,  that  it  is  on  the 
people's  side,  and  that  it  has  played  an  important  role  in  providing  aid 
as  necessary,  e.g.,  during  the  Chernobyl'  and  Armenian  disasters, 
v 

The  military's  proponents  have  had  a  mixed  approach  toward 
criticism  of  secrecy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  observation  is  made  that  the 
Western  intelligence  agencies  have  stepped  up  their  actions  in  the  USSR 
by  exploiting  new  opportunities  created  by  perestroika,  and  thus  there 
is  vital  need  for  vigilance  over  secrecy. This  line  has  also  been 
taken  at  times  by  the  KGB  and  was  evident  in  remarks  by  Deputy  Chief  of 
General  Staff  M.  Gareyev  in  a  recent  interview.  ®  On  the  other  hand,  on 
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this  occasion,  Gareyev  also  defended  the  military  by  pointing  out  how 

glasnost'  has  been  reflected  in  loosened  controls  on  information  related 

to  the  armed  forces .  He  noted  that  censorship  restrictions  over  certain 

data  regarding  military  hardware,  tactics,  and  training  had  been  lifted  * 

and  that  more  may  follow;  that  figures  for  losses  in  Afghanistan  have 

been  published;  that  wider  coverage  of  negative  phenomena  connected  with 

service  in  the  Armed  Forces  has  occurred;  and  that  military  leaders  have 

become  more  active  in  openly  debating  defense  issues.  He  also  mentioned  1 

several  other  examples  of  expanded  information  now  available  on  the 

Soviet  Armed  Forces. 

But  Gareyev's  comments  nonetheless  justified  continued  secrecy.  He 
stated  that  the  Defense  Ministry,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  work,  had  to 
have  secrecy,  and  that  the  need  for  it  had  been  "confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  recent  years . "  He  also  warned  that  the  process  of 
eliminating  secrecy  "has  its  limits,  because  much  information  that 
constitutes  state  and  military  secrets  cannot  be  unilaterally  revealed, 
in  the  interests  of  ensuring  the  country's  reliable  defense 
capability."  One  should  note  that  Gareyev,  like  other  military  leaders, 
ties  future  lifting  of  secrecy,  just  as  arms  reductions,  to  bilateral 
agreements,  Mendelevich  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  also 
defended  military  secrecy  as  a  necessity  but  claimed  that  "there  is 
nothing  secretive"  about  the  way  foreign  policy  decisions  are  adopted  in 
the  USSR.77 

Nonetheless,  there  has  generally  been  very  little  defense  of 
military  secrecy  in  the  face  of  mounting  disapprobation. 78  This  may 
reflect  a  realization  on  the  part  of  the  military  leadership  that  the 
correlation  of  forces  in  this  particular  case  runs  strongly  against 
them,  so  it  is  best  to  not  commit  effort  to  a  lost  cause,  especially 
since  there  are  much  more  crucial  issues  to  address.  It  could  also 
reflect  a  begrudging  acknowledgement,  at  least  among  some  of  the 
leaders,  of  just  criticism.  With  regard  to  the  latter  hypothesis,  a 
recent  statement  by  USSR  Defense  Minister  D.  T.  Yazov  is  especially 
instructive.  After  having  heard  about  various  personnel  problems  and 
the  criticism  the  military  now  must  deal  with,  Yazov  said,  "I  feel  pain, 
perhaps  more  than  you,  when  we  are  being  criticized.  However,  if  we  are 
being  criticized  justly,  we  have  to  correct  the  situation  rather  than 
try  to  brush  the  criticisms  aside."79 

Naturally  there  have  been  few  words  about  a  Soviet  military- 
industrial  complex  or  Supreme  Soviet  monitoring  bodies  in  the  mainline 
military  press.  The  military,  and  Soviet  propaganda  in  general,  has  of 
course  long  denied  the  existence  of  a  Soviet  military- industrial  , 

complex.  Typical  in  this  regard  is  a  recent  statement  by  First  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  V.  N.  Lobov  to  the  effect  that  the  notion  of 
there  being  a  Soviet  military- industrial  complex  is  an  "absurdity."80 
On  Supreme  Soviet  controls  over  the  military  of  the  kind  Shevardnadze 
proposed,  there  has  been  at  least  one  recent  statement  in  support.  This 
came  from  Fleet  Admiral  A.  Sorokin,  also  First  Deputy  of  the  Main 
Political  Administration  of  the  Soviet  Army  and  Navy.  He  enumerated  the 
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new  controlling  functions  for  the  Supreme  Soviet  (although  not  precisely 
as  Shevardnadze  had  done)  and  claimed  that  he  had  voiced  approval  for 
them  "without  hesitation." 

There  were  other  signs  at  the  end  of  1988  that  some  of  the  military 
leadership  might  be  adopting  more  of  the  new  line.  In  an  October  15th 
Studio  9  discussion,  First  Deputy  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  V.  N.  Lobov 
stated  that  "our  economic  enemies,  and  first  of  all  the  United  States, 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  tire  us  out  economically."  ^  Although 
immediately  thereafter  he  felt  obligated  to  nonetheless  return  to  the 
familiar  threat  of  war  from  the  U.S.,  his  prior  statement  accepted  the 
economic  exhaustion  hypothesis.  The  significance  of  adopting  it  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  if  such  a  plan  exists,  one  simply  cannot  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  imperialists,  and  that  of  course  means  not  getting  involved 
in  an  arms  race.  It  is  important  to  recall  that  until  now  the  economic 
exhaustion  scheme  and  the  related  theories  on  the  arms  race  have  come 
only  from  nonmilitary  commentators. 

Another  notable  recent  supporting  move  from  a  military-political 
figure  in  favor  of  the  "new  thinking"  package  appeared  in  the  November 
1988  issue  of  World  Economy  and  International  Relations Y.  Y. 
Kirshin,  a  General -Major  in  the  Army  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Military  History  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  went  further 
than  the  norm  in  backing  the  "new  thinking."  Most  notable  perhaps,  and 
more  substantive  than  Lobov's  utterance  in  its  implications ,  was 
Kirshin' s  acceptance  of  the  Izyumov-Kortunov  conclusions  on  the  Third 
World  as  well  as  on  the  economy.  On  nuclear  war,  he  stated  that  it  had 
become  an  anachronism  as  the  world  has  become  so  "united  and  close."84 
Here,  the  notoreity  is  not  in  the  part  about  nuclear  war  but  in  the 
adoption  of  the  "growing  interdependence"  hypothesis.  Further,  one's 
own  security,  paradoxically,  could  not  be  assured  "even  by  surprise 
attack,"  and  military  power  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  "large-scale 
victories"  in  local  conflicts.  No  less  noteworthy  was  Kirshin' s 
appeal  to  bring  foreign  and  defense  policy  discussions  to  a  wider  circle 
of  people  whereby  "alternative  ideas  and  recommendations"  could  be 
offered.  He  also  spoke  of  the  "common  human  factor,"  the  need  to 
eliminate  the  "enemy  image,"  and  the  primacy  of  common  human  interests 
over  those  of  any  one  class.  All  of  this  is  of  course  standard  to  the 
"new  thinking"  these  days . 

On  past  foreign  policy,  Kirshin  observed  that,  while  Soviet 
military  power  aided  several  developing  nations  in  starting  onto  the 
socialist  path  of  development,  subsequently  the  Soviet  Union  was  unable 
to  provide  the  "necessary  economic  assistance."  And  so,  in  the  70s,  the 
USSR  pursued  "petty  gains"  in  the  Third  World,  forgetting  that 
"socialism  should  demonstrate  its  advantages  by  internal  successes  in 
the  political,  social,  economic  and  spiritual  spheres,  and  not  in  any 
case  by  military  means." 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

It  is  evident  that  at  present  the  Soviet  military,  and  the  Army  in 
particular,  is  being  compelled  with  increasing  frequency  to  defend  * 

itself.  Concurrent  with  this  are  other  signs  of  the  new  state  of 
affairs.  There  were  no  strategic  missiles  on  display  at  the  November 
7th  Military  Parade  on  the  occasion  of  the  71st  anniversary  of  the 

Bolshevik  Revolution.  And  Gorbachev's  announced  troop  reductions  and  * 

Akhromeyev's  resignation  have  been  accompanied  by  other  developments 
suggestive  of  lowered  military  prestige. 

The  military  has  become  introspective,  for  the  first  time  coming 
out  in  the  open  about  its  various  internal  difficulties.  Among  these 
are  the  spartan  living  conditions  many  military  families  must  contend 
with,  which  often  result  in  dissatisfaction  for  soldiers  and  their 
families.  This  in  turn  often  leads  to  marital  strife  and  other 
predictable  consequences.  Unique  for  the  Soviets  are  recent  admissions 
of  drug  use  and  interethnic  problems  in  their  armed  forces.  Revelations 
about  dedovshchina  and  lowered  prestige  of  the  military  man  (including 
many  such  complaints  by  enlisted  men  themselves)  have  become  common. 

Admissions  about  dedovshchina  have  become  especially  numerous,  indeed 
appearing  in  most  articles  in  the  military  press  on  increasing 
discipline  or  addressing  problems  of  dealing  with  the  youth. 

Undoubtedly,  the  larger  number  of  youth  trying  to  avoid  military  service 
reflects  not  only  the  increased  confessions  about  dedovshchina  but  also 
more  articles  reporting  the  abysmal  living  conditions  many  servicemen 
must  tolerate. 

There  has  also  been  an  unfolding  debate  over  restructuring  the 
Army.  Among  the  options  being  discussed  are  limiting  terms  of  military 
service;  limiting  or  curtailing  the  draft  of  students;  and  going  over  to 
either  a  cadre-militia,  regional  militia,  or  all-volunteer  army.  8  New 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  M.  Moiseyev  noted  and  rejected  the  latter 
three  and  a  proposal  for  a  50-percent  troop  cut  in  the  Army  during  a 
recent  interview.  Gareyev,  Yazov,  and  other  military  leaders  were 
reportedly  outraged  by  a  Literary  Gazette  roundtable  discussion  in  May 
1987  at  which  the  drafting  of  first-  and  second-year  college  students 
was  scored;  thereafter,  it  seemed  that  the  military  leadership  had 
managed  to  hold  off  the  criticism.  In  addition,  many  other  military 
figures  have  defended  both  the  draft  and  the  existing  structure  of  the 
armed  forces.  However,  the  drafting  of  college  students  has  remained 
a  controversial  issue.  And  during  November  1988  both  Gorbachev  and 
Shevardnadze  promised  that  the  length  of  service  would  be  "examined"  in 
the  near  future  the  latter  stating  that  it  would  be  taken  up  by  the  , 

Supreme  Soviet.  Further,  Colonel-General  B.  Omelichev  reported  in 

January  1989  that  the  draft  would  be  cut  "by  about  a  quarter  over  the 
next  few  years"  in  line  with  the  troop  cuts  announced  by  Gorbachev. ^ 

i 

On  a  related  issue,  disgruntled  Soviet  students  recently  boycotted 
military  science  classes  at  several  institutions  across  the  USSR.  Such 
classes  are  mandatory  for  students  approaching  or  returning  from  terms 
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of  service,  and,  like  the  draft,  they  are  very  unpopular  and 
increasingly  the  subject  of  criticism.  Reportedly,  the  students' 
demands  ranged  from  reorganization  of  the  training  system  to  its 
outright  abolition.  One  should  note  that  the  popular  fronts  in  the 
Baltic  States  have  called  for  both  abolition  of  military  training  in  the 
schools  and  limiting  or  curtailing  the  draft  of  students.  This  has  not 
been  missed  by  military  commentators,  who  have  expressed  their 
disapproval.  Among  the  reasons  for  the  student  boycott  are  an  overly 
strict  dress  code;  loss  of  study  time  in  main  career- track  courses; 
abusive,  crude  instructors;  and  outdated,  inaccurate  textbooks. 

Colonel  General  A.  Demidov,  Chief  of  the  Ground  Forces  Combat 
Training  Main  Administration,  discussed  the  boycott  in  a  December  1988 
interview.  He  blamed  "rabble-rousers"  and  "a  clear  desire"  on  the  part 
of  the  press  "to  'play  up'  to  some  of  the  pacif istically-minded 
students,  who  are  far  from  understanding  the  demands  of  contemporary 
defense  development"  as  being  partly  responsible.  5  Nonetheless, 

Demidov  took  a  conciliatory  tone  on  several  of  the  students'  demands  and 
criticisms.  Most  importantly,  he  said  that  he  was  convinced  that  in  the 
near  future  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  combat  readiness  "without 
enlisting  students  for  military  service. Students  at  Kiev  University 
at  an  October  15,  1988,  conference  were  apparently  already  given 
assurances  that  the  dress  code  will  be  abolished  and  second-  and  third- 
year  students  will  be  exempted  from  military  courses  in  the  following 
academic  year. 

Owing  to  the  more  visible  antimilitary  public  mood,  the  more  and 
more  widespread  view  that  no  U.S.  attack  is  imminent,  the  economic 
crisis  and  problems  of  supplying  and  training  new  soldiers  (not  to 
mention  having  to  have  larger  numbers  of  them  learn  Russian  so  they  can 
understand  commands) ,  reforming  the  draft  system,  and  going  over  to  a 
smaller  cadre-militia  or  all-volunteer  force  would  seem  to  be  a  logical 
option  at  this  point. 

The  Soviet  military  leadership  is  faced  with  a  serious  demographic 
problem  because  the  number  of  Slavic  conscripts  as  a  proportion  of  the 
total  draft  pool  has  dropped  as  a  result  of  the  declining  birth  rate  of 
the  Slavs.  At  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of  Central  Asian  recruits 
has  risen  steadily  as  their  population  growth  has  remained  comparatively 
robust.  These  two  trends  have  had  a  negative  impact  on  cohesion  and 
discipline  in  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  in  a  large  part  owing  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  incoming  Central  Asians  speak  poor  Russian  or  none  at 
all.  Communication  breakdowns  occur  with  increasing  frequency,  causing 
not  only  inefficiency  but  also  augmenting  interethnic  friction  and  the 
growth  of  the  "microgroups"  of  single  nationalities  that  shun 
outsiders.  Conceivably,  these  negative  trends  could  be  halted  by 
revising  the  existing  draft  and  service  system  so  as  to  favor 
recruitment  of  Slavs. 

From  almost  the  beginning,  Western  observers  had  noted  that 
Gorbachev's  "new  thinking"  approach  to  foreign  policy  had  seemed  to 
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deemphasize  the  military,  but  1988-89  in  particular  have  witnessed  a 

widening  assault  on  the  perceived  positions  and  interests  of  the 

military  leadership.  Thus,  the  advance  of  the  liberal  "new  thinking" 

has  brought  about  not  merely  fine  verbiage  about  growing  interdependence  * 

and  unity  in  the  world,  or  the  primacy  of  human  values;  it  has  also 

heralded  a  stage  in  which  criticism  of  past  Soviet  foreign  policy  has 

become  increasingly  shrill.  The  primary  tool  of  traditional  Soviet 

foreign  policy,  the  military,  has  come  under  attack  in  an  unprecedented  * 

manner.  There  would  seem  to  be  convincing  evidence  that,  along  with  the 

overall  cataclysm  the  Gorbachev  regime  has  brought  to  Soviet  society,  a 

sort  of  Soviet  form  of  the  "Vietnam  syndrome"  has  begun  to  set  in  with 

regard  to  military  power. 

Nonetheless,  one  should  judge  the  Soviets  on  the  basis  of  actions 
and  be  careful  not  to  be  taken  in  by  pious  rhetoric  about  the  declining 
utility  of  military  power.  A  repeated  problem  for  the  Soviets  has  been 
the  lag  or  gap  between  word  and  deed.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  are 
obviously  aware  that  such  revelations  will  play  well  abroad  in  some 
circles.  One  could  argue  that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  be  heard  were 
the  Soviet  GNP  growing  at,  say,  5  percent  annually.  Moreover,  a  return 
to  the  posture  of  the  70s  is  always  feasible,  principally  if  the 
Gorbachev  regime  is  overturned.  In  this  author's  view,  such  an  event  is 
quite  possible,  especially  given  that  there  are  few  signs  at  present 
that  the  economic  reform  effort  will  succeed.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
the  economic  reform  and  Soviet  attempts  to  integrate  economically  with 
the  West.  Finally,  one  should  watch  carefully  Soviet  appeals  for  a 
respite  to  "accumulate  forces"  for  a  later  offensive.  Some  may  be 
genuine;  however,  others,  as  in  the  case  of  Izyumov  and  Kortunov, 
probably  represent  an  attempt  to  win  over  a  resistant  military. 

Thus,  it  is  worthwhile  to  be  aware  of  the  press  campaign  underway, 
for  it  may  well  give  clues  to  future  Soviet  actions  (and  already  has 
done  so).  Moreover,  it  would  be  foolish  to  dismiss  the  recent  evidence 
as  mere  propaganda,  because  the  Soviets  cannot  afford  to  confuse  their 
own  people,  especially  over  national  security  issues.  One  could  also 
argue  that  there  is  already  evidence  of  some  implementation  in  the  field 
of  the  "new  thinking"  as  related  to  the  Soviet  military,  and  this  would 
itself  be  a  good  topic  for  debate.  In  this  connection,  it  is  of  note 
that  the  trend  would  seem  to  be  one  of  more  often  stating  things 
outright  rather  than  always  relying  on  surrogates  or  aesopian  and/or 
cryptic  phraseology. 

Although  one  would  expect  Soviet  unilateral  measures  to  go  into  a 
holding  pattern  pending  Western  response,  Gorbachev  has  obviously  shown  ^ 

himself  capable  of  waging  an  innovative  political  campaign  and  an 
offensive  diplomatic  posture  fraught  with  the  unexpected.  Beyond  that, 
there  are  few  indications  as  of  February  1989  that  the  new  line  on 

military  power  is  letting  up.  In  fact,  the  "new  thinking"  proponents  ' 

seem  to  be  acting  opportunistically  on  the  heels  of  the  announced 
unilateral  troop  reductions.  Thus,  several  have  already  argued  (as  some 
di  1  after  the  INF  Treaty)  that,  if  the  measure  in  no  way  weakens  Soviet 
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security,  does  this  not  bring  into  question  the  necessity  of,  and 
conditions  related  to,  creating  the  given  deterrent  in  the  first 
place?  A.  Arbatov,  in  a  recent  article,  employed  this  argument  and 
again  argued  solidly  in  favor  of  unilateral  disarmament  measures.  He 
also  claimed  that  reasonable  sufficiency  "can  be  achieved  without 
parity."  He  specifically  and  sharply  denounced  four  military 
theoreticians  of  the  "old  school":  I.  Tretyak,  A.  Gribkov,  Y.  Lebedev, 
^  and  A.  Podberyozhkin.  Major  changes  in  the  Soviet  military  appear  to 

be  certain  if  such  trends  continue;  nonetheless,  the  Soviet  military  is 
apt  to  battle  tenaciously  for  its  interests,  and  is  apt  to  do  so  more 
openly  as  the  "new  thinking"  in  foreign  policy  unfolds. 


* 
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NOTES 


1.  V.  Zhurkin  et  al.,  "The  Challenges  of  Security- -Old  and  New,”  * 

Kowmunisc ,  January  1988,  pp.  42-50,  this  from  p.  48.  Echoing  the 

economic  exhaustion  hypothesis,  a  top  Soviet  official  recently 
stated  that  the  time  of  heavy  Soviet  military  expenditures  is 

passing,  and,  as  has  become  common  lately,  claims  that  the  i 

efficiency  of  the  Soviet  military  will  be  determined  primarily  by 
"qualitative"  perimeters  in  the  future.  A.  Bessmertnikh ,  "A  Few 
Thoughts  From  the  19th  Party  Conference,"  Mezhdunarodnaya  zhizn' , 

August  1988,  pp.  3-10,  especially  p.  10. 

2.  Another  recent  article  to  cite  the  Zhurkin  Kowmunisc  article  is  A. 

Kislov,  "New  Political  Thinking  and  Regional  Conflicts," 

Mezhdunarodnaya  zhizn',  August  1988,  p.  39-47. 

3.  This  point  is  evidently  taken  from  the  second  article  of  the 
series,  V.  Zhurkin  et  al.,  "About  Reasonable  Sufficiency,"  SShA, 

December  1987,  pp.  11-21,  this  from  p.  14. 

4.  For  the  U.S.  competitive  stategy,  SDI ,  and  the  repeated  devaluation 
of  Soviet  assets,  ibid.,  and  Zhurkin  et  al.,  "The  Challenges  of 
Security,"  op.  cit. ,  pp. 48-49.  For  another  example  of  the 
hypothesis  of  a  forced  arms  race  in  a  maximum  number  of  directions, 

R.  Bogdanov,  "From  a  Balance  of  For ces--to  a  Balance  of  Interests," 
Mezhdunarodnaya  zhizn',  March  1988,  pp.  81-88,  especially  p.  82. 

5.  M.  Gorbachev.  Perestroika ,  New  Thinking  for  Our  Country  and  the 
World.  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1987,  pp.  219-20. 

6.  Zhurkin  et  al.,  "The  Challenges  of  Security,"  op.  cit.  Several 

other  authors  have  voiced  support  for  the  Zhurkin, et  al. 
hypotheses:  e.g.,  on  drawing  the  Soviets  into  Third  World 

conflicts  and,  once  having  succeeded,  forcing  heavy  economic  losses 
and  political  isolation  on  the  USSR,  A.  Kislov,  op.  cit. 

7.  Many  discussions  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  "new  thinking"  style 
have  employed  economic  terms;  thus,  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  been  at 
times  described  as  "profitable,"  "cost-effective,"  and  efficient  in 
its  "utilization  of  the  international  division  of  labor." 
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8.  An  earlier  discussion  of  the  suitability  of  limited  regional 
engagements  (e.g.,  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Grenada)  or  "half -wars" 
to  U.S.  strategists  appeared  in  V.  Zhurkin  et  al . ,  "Reasonable 
Sufficiency , "  Novoye  vremya,  October  2,  1987  (No.  40),  pp.  13-15, 
especially  pp.  14-15.  Special  thanks  to  James  McConnell  who  first 
detected  this  article  and  alerted  me  to  its  presence.  For  his 
analysis  of  it,  see  James  M.  McConnell,  "SDI,  the  Soviet  Investment 
Debate  and  Soviet  Military  Policy,"  Strategic  review,  Winter  1988, 
pp.  47-62,  pertinent  discussion  of  Zhurkin,  pp.  56-57.  On  the 
trend  of  U.S.  preference  for  limited  engagements,  Zhurkin  is  also 
supported  by  A.  Gavryushkin  and  N.  Sokov,  "The  Arms  Race:  a 
Senseless  Proposition,"  Hezhdunarodnaya  zhizn' ,  August  1988, 

pp.  82-86,  among  many  others. 

9.  Another  article  sharply  critical  of  Soviet  Third  World  policy,  and 
especially  of  the  weakness  of  its  economic  component,  is 

A.  Kuprianov,  "The  Near  and  Far  'Third  World,'"  Literatumaya 
gazeta,  September  28,  1988,  p.  14. 

10.  This  defense  expenditure  burden  was  even  more  strongly  emphasized 
in  an  earlier  Izyumov  article:  A.  Izyumov,  "The  Other  Side  of 
Disarmament,"  Mezhdunarodnaya  zhizn',  April  1988,  pp.  86-94,  this 
from  p .  87 . 

11.  Anonymous,  "The  Party  Conference:  the  Foreign  Policy  Aspect," 
Mezhdunarodnaya  zhizn' ,  July  1988,  pp. 74-80,  this  from  p.  76. 

12.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  depiction  of  the  European  correlation  of 
forces  in  the  late  70s-early  80s  has  been  repeated  almost  exactly 
by  A.  Arbatov,  "About  Parity  and  Reasonable  Sufficiency," 
Mezhdunarodnaya  zhizn',  September  1988,  pp.  80-92,  quotation 

p.  87.  Also  very  close  is  0.  Bykov,  "To  Break  the  Logic  of  the 
Arms  Race,"  Pravda,  August  11,  1988,  p.  4,  and  I.  Malashenko, 
"Security- -Non-Military  Aspects,"  Mezhdunarodnaya  zhizn',  December 
1988,  pp.  44-55,  especially  p.  46.  Malashenko  supports  all  of  the 
major  points  and  arguments  of  the  Izyumov-Kortunov  article. 

13.  A.  Izyumov,  "The  Other  Side,"  op.  cit. 

14.  "They  Cannot  All  Think  the  Same,"  Moskovskiye  novosti,  August  7, 
1988,  p.  7. 

15.  The  promotion  of  unilateral  measures  is  especially  evident  in  the 
Zhurkin  team's  writings,  as  McConnell  noted  (McConnell,  op.  cit., 
p.  57).  While  political  means  of  attaining  foreign  policy 
objectives  were  identified  as  most  important  in  the  earlier 
articles,  Izyumov  and  Kortunov  are  backing  the  economic  approach 
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as  preeminent,  as  others  have  been  recently.  As  a  corollary  to  the 
political  option,  Zhurkin  et  al .  called  for  more  flexible 
negotiating  methods,  including  acknowledgment  of  the  opponent's 
interests  and  a  readiness  to  compromise  ("About  Reasonable 
Sufficiency , "  op.  cit. ,  pp.  17-18). 

Zhurkin  also  questioned  the  likelihood  of  the  attack  from  the  West 
("Reasonable  Sufficiency,"  op.  cit.,  p.  13),  and  on  a  July  30th 
appearance  on  the  "Studio  9"  program,  boldly  criticized  widespread 
Soviet  exaggerations  of  the  U.S.  military  threat  over  the  last  one 
or  two  decades,  including  some  he  himself  had  made.  He  also 
implied  that  the  old  Soviet  contention  of  always  being  reactively 
on  the  defensive  against  Western  military  actions  was  false  by 
noting  that,  while  the  Soviets  had  protested  the  implacement  of 
U.S.  missiles  in  Europe,  one  had  to  admit  that  they  were  very  much 
like  the  ones  the  Soviets  had  already  deployed  on  their  side. 
"Studio  9  Discusses  Disarmament,  Glasnost,"  FBIS-SOV ,  August  2, 
1988,  pp.  9-16. 

16.  Another  author  recently  warned  that  both  the  nonmilitary  and 
military  sectors  of  the  economy  would  be  "undermined  and  destroyed" 
unless  the  economy  was  reoriented  from  the  military  emphasis. 

D.  Proektor,  "A  Balance  of  Power:  Authority  or  Loss  of  Authority?" 
Literatumaya  gazeta,  November  9,  1988,  p.  14.  Proektor  also 
condemned  the  "dogmatization  of  'military  balance  philosophy'"  by 
which  he  is  surely  referring  to  the  "cult  of  parity"  that  Izyumov 
and  Kortunov  criticized. 

17.  "The  Party  Conference,"  op.  cit.,  p.  80.  Another  reference  to  the 
economic  limits  of  the  military  effort  is  Zhurkin  et  al., 
"Reasonable  Sufficiency,"  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

18.  Also  Zhurkin  et  al.,  ibid.,  pp.  14-15,  and  Zhurkin  et  al . ,  "On 
Reasonable  Sufficiency,"  op.  cit.,  p.  20.  These  passages  further 
claim  that  Soviet  attempts  to  oppose  "all  potential  opponents" 
worldwide  are  unrealistic  and  economically  untenable. 

19.  One  of  the  most  far-reaching  recent  examples  is  A.  Kiva,  "The 
Developing  Countries,  Socialism,  and  Capitalism,"  Mezhdunarodnaya 
zhizn' ,  February  1989,  pp.  57-67.  This  article  is  remarkably 
lauditory  of  capitalism  and  its  achievements,  not  only  in  the  Third 
World  but  in  the  more  developed  nations.  Meanwhile,  it  takes  a 
clearly  defeatist,  cynical  tone  about  socialism  in  the  Third  World 
and  the  Marxist  theories  related  to  it. 

20.  E.  Shevardnadze,  speech  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
scientific-practical  conference  July  25,  1988,  published  in 
Mezhdunarodnaya  zhizn',  September  1988,  pp.  3-35. 

21.  Others  have  posed  this  question  in  a  similar  manner.  See  comments 
of  I.  Malashenko,  "The  Army  and  Society,"  Vek  XX  i  mir,  pp .  18-28. 
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22.  Judging  from  the  press,  there  has  lately  been  a  noticeable 
downplaying  of  the  military  threat  from  the  West  and  from  the  U.S. 
in  particular.  Aside  from  numerous  letters  to  the  editor 
expressing  disbelief  in  the  likelihood  of  U.S.  attack,  several 
participants  at  the  "Army  and  Society"  debate  strongly  and  even 
sarcastically  downplayed  the  threat.  Also,  S.  Kondrashov, 
"Conventional  Forces,"  IzvesCia,  April  2,  1988,  p.  6,  and  Proektor, 

^  op.  cit. 

23.  The  attempt  to  be  as  strong  as  all  possible  enemies  has  been  widely 
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27.  A.  Gavrushkin  and  N.  Sokov,  op.  cit.,  p.  86. 
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